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- SocreTIES’ MEETINGS. 


With the return of autumn has come the usual 
renewal of activity in the local societies, and there 
are one or two points in connection that are worth 
noting. At some of these meetings the attendance 
is so small that the President and Secretary are put 
to shame when, as sometimes happens, a gentleman 
has spent hours in preparing a paper and has 
travelled half the length of the country to present 
it at the meeting. 

Again, within the last twelve months the value 
of these meetings has been practically demon- 
strated in connection with the improvement in 
the position of the A.V.D., but what weight is a 
“resolution” likely to carry with ‘a public body 
ifa reference to the professional journals shows 
that the number present approximated to that of 
the historic assembly in Tooley Street. 

At a recent meeting the president suggested that 
the reports printed in The Record enable the absen- 
tees to get some of the advantages of the meetings 
with none of the sacrifice that an attendance might 
entail; and to that it may be added that with the 
number of medical and agricultural journals, .and 
the immense development of the press generally, 
the country V.S. of to-day is very much less isolated 
than was the case 50 years ago. But, after all, the 
papers and reports represent only a part of the ad- 
vantages to the practitioner. Most men who 
attend these meetings will admit that they get 
much of direct value from intercourse with their 
fellow practitioners; and with such constantly 
changing conditions as medicine presents, and in a 
profession small in numbers and scattered, it is not 
easy to understand the indifference exhibited. The 
prototype of these societies was the group of prac- 
> gga whose efforts resulted in the Charter of 
directed for the Corporate good, and at a personal 
Sacrifice of time and money. The modern men 
inherit the advantages. In the vernacular, “ You 
can always get nothing for nothing,” and one can 
only regret that those men whose selfishness or in- 

ference blinds them to their corporate liabilities 
~—unwritten though they be—should be able to 
€njoy so much of the benefits. 

Another feature is the widening of the fields of 
cal Societies by invitation to members of their own 
profession generally, and to local practitioners of 
uman medicine. 
om revival of the practice of exhibiting speci- 
oan — the production of short clinical notes— 
he Several members, are two items which 

“ke for additional interest. 


for their action’ was wholly voluntary, 


REDUCTION OF HERNIA FOLLOWING 
OPERATION ON A CRYPTORCHID. 


Subject. A two year old half bred colt. 

The removal of the retained testicle was without 
difficulty ; it was found lying near the left side of 
the urinary bladder. There was a great deal of 
omentum in the way. 

When removing the sutures placed in the scrotum 
on the second day after operating I found a piece 
of small intestine had descended into the wound 
and was adherent to its edges. 

I tried many things to force the intestine back, 
hesitating to cast and break down the adhesion for 
fear of sepsis. Notwithstanding all attempts at 
reduction the bowel remained visible, and the hernia 
rapidly increased until Feb. 11th, 1901, when I was 
given permission to do as I thought fit for its re- 
duction. The hernia was now as large as a football, 
the floor of the sack showing a bare patch about 6in. 
by 5in., devoid of skin and suppurating. This area 
represented bowel wall. 

T decided to try to separate this adherent bowel 
and return it to the abdominal cavity. Having no 
one to administer chloroform, narcosis was attempted 
by giving 3ij chloral-hydrate and the horse was cast 
and secured as for rig castration. The hernia was 
washed and scrubbed and asepsis maintained as 
much as possible. An entrance into the sack was 
made about 4 inches from the upper extremity for 
fear of cutting into the adherent bowel. Havin 
found a safe entrance the incision was extende 
downward as far as the adhesion between the bowel 
and the scrotum, the line of adhesion being care- 
fully dissected round and the cartilaginous substance 
forming the point of union between the bowel and 
scrotum pared away. Two loops of bowel, each 
about three feet in length, were in the sack, adherent 
by their outer curvatures. These were separated by 
dissection, the bowel returned to the abdominal 
cavity and fixed there by the application of a clam 
of bamboo cane fixed as high up the scrotal tissue 
as possible, and secured by strong wire sutures 
passed through the tissues. 

Recovery was uneventful, the temperature never 
exceeding 103°F and the appetite being good from 
the time. A small piece of tissue sloughed off from 
retention in the clam. The horse was turned away 
to the Trent marshes and did well for abou‘ four 
months, there being no hernia at that time, except 
the remains of unabsorbed tissue. 

One day about the end of this time the horse got 
fast in the mud during low water and was unable to 
get out until the tide came up again, the result of 
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his struggles being that the bowel gradually began 
to descend and in a few weeks the hernia was as 
large as before. 

The operation was performed a second time. The 
bowel was adherent to sack. It was dissected 
away, returned to abdomen and retained by a suture 
of broad tape passed round the orifice of the in- 
guinal ring, in the surrounding tissues, in the form 
of a purse string suture. This closed the ring except 
a space sufficient to admit my little finger, and down 
which blood dropped for some hours after operating. 
The hole closed up in about 12 hours. The wound 
healed well, the tape suture being removed on the 
7th day. 

Against my advice the horse was again turned 
loose in the field. About three months after oper- 
ating I saw the horse again. He was looking well, 
the wound had healed well, all that remained being 
unshrunk tissue which was scarcely noticed by a 
casual observer. 

A week later I was informed that the patient was 
dead, and on post-mortem examination I found him 
at the bottom of a steep bank at the edge of the 
river. The scrotum was about the size of a cocoa- 
nut, and on dissection I found a loop of small 
intestine had strangulated in the inguinal ring. I 
could not find the piece of bowel that was exposed 
before the first operation, nor did I notice it during 
the second operation. 

Remarks. The risks of the bowel descending 
after operations on rig horses, as in this case, em- 
phasise the necessity of applying sutures and a 
strapping. They never do harm, but do a good deal 
to assist aseptic healing and prevent descent of the 
bowel. 

The above operations show to what extent the 
bowels may be manipulated and exposed if proper 
care be taken. During the second operation the 
patient forced out a large quantity of bowel necessi- 
tating the application of the hands of a helper whose 
hands were not aseptic, as well as my own. 

[am quite convinced that had my advice been 
taken, the animal put to slow work on good food, 
the operation would have resulted in a cure. The 
weight of bulky grass in the bowels would tend to 
sag on the inguinal canal and keep it open. 

RicHarp Hupson, M.R.C.V.S. 


OBSCURE LAMENESS.~FRACTURE OF 
SCAPULA. 


By G. Jones Roznerts, M R.C.V.S., Pwllheli. 


An old grey tram horse ran away from the cart 
broke the shafts and jumped a stone wall about 3 
feet high into the road, and was unable to rise 
without assistance. In less than 10 minutes there 
was considerable swelling of the off shoulder, and 
when my assistant arrived, within the hour, the 
horse stood shivering with great swelling of the 
shoulder, which was hard and painful. 
and may be luxation of 


He walked into stable, about half a mile, up hill 


etc., for three hours. In the meantime the slings 
had arrived, and the swelling, if anything bigger, 
ran along neck up to the parotid gland and down 
along the chest. The shoulder was at least seven 
times its original size. 

Next day I saw him. He had all symptoms 
ascribed to fracture of first rib, plus the swelling. 
Continued fomentation and lead and opium lotion 
for six days, when swelling came down almost to 
normal. Horse put more weight on leg day by 
day, and on the 7th day plaster was put on; but 
on the 9th he got much worse, and was killed by 
owner in my absence. 

Post-mortem.—The scapula had broken into three 
pieces at neck and along the whole of its blade; 
the humerus had also fractured in an oblique way, 
but was not displaced and had started healing. 
The peculiarity of the case in my opinion lies in 
the great swelling, so sudden in its appeararice and 
which continued to the end to be hard, though in 
the end it was small and on section post-mortem 
was purely inflammatory exudation. Also the 
facts that the horse walked about half a mile, and 
that he put weight on leg every day up to the day 
he was slaughtered. 


PURULENT PERICARDITIS IN A MONKEY. 
By H. F. Virtur, D.V.S., Manchester. 


In most instances purulent pericarditis occurs as 
a complication or sequela of pneumonia. Unfortu 
nately the admitted difficulties of diagnosis are such 
that too often the disease is only recognised alter 
death. In spite of difficulties it may be said that 
stricter and more repeated examination of the pet 
cardium in the later stages of pneumonia W 
prevent it from being etc An important point 
about pericarditis associated with pneumonia 
animals is that any demonstrable effusion that takes 
place is sure to be purulent in character. 

One of the most interesting features of the cas’, 
is the fact that any animal could live for ter wee 
with such a severe and rapidly fatal disorder. 

Brown monkey, aged 6 years, imported fro” 
Spain, had for 6 weeks been ailing and wasting, 
appetite for food. He wished to lie in some shady 
spot, walked with great difficulty, tired very sooD. 
Slight cough, bowels relaxed, about two moun 
daily and very offensive. His expression Was “s 
anxious and his eyes were keen and bright, . 
pupils were equal and of medium size reacting 
to light. The liver was much enlarged with 7" al 
edge running across the abdomen, the lowest ~ 
reaching slightly below the umbilicus; this gave 
very protuberent appearance to the upper P wite 
the abdomen, but below the umbilicus es ad 
soft and natural. The breathing was not que F ai 
and there was no respiratory distress. 02 bat 
nation of the chest there was evident dimin® 
of expansion on the left side. On percussion 
was a dull patch over the left front, exte? 5 ness 
the supraclavicular fossa into the cardiac 


all the way, and was at once hathed with hot water, 


below. This dull area was triangular 1n § ape md 
the apex upwards, and extended laterally from P 
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the anterior axillary border on the left side to 
the right border of the sternum. Over this area 
there was marked resistance on percussion, the 
breath sounds were very weak, and bronchial in 
character. ~ The dull area was continuous with the 
cardiac dullness, which extended from the second 
to the fourth left intercostal space to one and a half 
inches outside the right border of the sternum. The 
The note was dull over the third and fourth ribs for 
one inch to the right of the sternum. The heart’s 
apex beat was plainly felt in the fourth left inter- 
costal space. At the apex the sounds were gallop- 
ing and weak; over the base they were muffled but 
seemed pure. There was no pericardial to be heard. 
The pulse was small. Over both lungs the per- 
cussion was normal, except the dull patch. 

The first two days under my treatment his con- 
dition was as before. The third day I inserted an 
exploratory needle into the first and second inter- 
costal spaces from the left anterior axillary line, but 
no pus came. He became very collapsed and 
nearly died on the table. Under these conditions 
nothing further was attempted, but if he had shown 
any improvement I intended to divide the pectoral 
muscles and excise a bit of rib near the sternum to 
give exit to the pus. But he never rallied so as to 
Justify the operation but lost ground rapidly. His 
temperature remained low. The rest of his history 
is very brief. He developed a nasal discharge, and 
three days diarrhea until the end, which came on 
the tenth day. 

Post-mortem.—Thorax, anterior mediastinitis was 
observable on opening the chest; the pericardium 
was very greatly distended, and was by far the 
greatest feature on removing the sternum. The 
pericardium was thickened and covered all over 
with thick lymph. There was about 16 ounces of 
green pus, two ounces of blood in the sac. The 
heart muscle immediately beneath the epicardium 
Was pale, but elsewhere it was normal. The cardiac 
valves were normal, but the mitral and tricuspid 
orifices were dilated. All the mediastinum con- 
tained thick yellow pus. A small gland also in the 
Superior mediastinal cavity contained a hard cal- 
careous nodule, the only evidence of tuberculosis. 

The base of the upper lobe and the upper part of 
the middle lobe of the right lung were consolidated. 
The rest of the lungs were congested. There was 
recent pleurisy at the right base but no fluid in 
either pleural sac. The left lung was congested and 
the apex collapsed ; the whole upper lobe contained 
hed little air. The right lung weighed 15 ounces, 
the left six. The liver was very much enlarged, 
Weighed 62 ounces, with fatty degeneration. The 
—_ was enlarged, weighed eight ounces, but 
me me else was noticed abnormal to the eye or 
ti ch. With the exception of the kidneys and intes- 

ines, which were congested, the contents of the 
*5dominal cavity were normal. 


Beyond a little pus 


in the ear there’ was nothing found in the contents | 


of the cerebral cavity. 


he case seems worthy of being recorded on > 
' goon immovable. 


several grounds. In the first place cases where the 
-oecteryes is the primary and sole site of a pneu- 
ies occal inflammation must be very rare. The 

Se with which the heart’s apex beat could always 


be located, and the persistent clearness of the 
cardiac sounds are very unusual features in cases of 
pericarditis with such an amount of effusion as exis- 
ted in the present one. A partial explanation of 
these last features is perhaps to be found in the 
thick and homogenous nature of the pus in the 
pericardial cavity, and in its distribution in the 
pockets discovered post-mortem. But such an ex- 
planation is far from being a satisfactory one. More 
interesting to me than all the other unusual points 
in the case is the fact that any animal could live for 
such a prolonged period witha pericardium distended 
with pus. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


THE PROPAGATION, INCREASE, AND DEVELOPMENT 
oF TRYPANOSOMES IN THE BLoop oF ANIMALS 
Int or Surra.—By A. Braver, Government 
Veterinary Surgeon. 


(Continued from page 283.) 


Al in 1000 malachite green solution produces 
quite a similar effect on the parasites. In this case 
the protoplasma was rendered motionless even 
quicker, so that the bodies of the parasites retained 
their longish form. The effect of a solution of 
argentum colloidale was not so pronounced. With 
this solution it was a long time before the tympano- 
somes lost their mobility. The subsequent stain- 
ing of blood so treated plainly showed the changing 
of the nucleus into a coccus of about } to lp in 
diameter furnished with a vacuole. 

A large quantity of a mixture of blood containing 
trypanosomes and physiological salt solution, and a 
much smaller quantity of one of the above cited 
reagents, if left in contact for a short time and pre- 
parations made out of it revealed the parasites 
united in clumps with the above described change 
of form and nucleus. The bodies are only recog- 
nisable as a pale blue coloured tinge. The dark 
blue coloured spores are plainly visible to the eye. 
At other points in the preparation I saw these 
spores without their former bodies, alone and con- 
glomerated into staphylococci-like colonies. 

I will here observe that it is extremely important 
that the amount of the re-agent to be added should 
be carefully ascertained. If one takes too much of 
the respective solutions then the parasites will be 
killed too quickly. Either the previously existing 
nucleus will come plainly into view or one sees a 
granulation of the body of the trypanosome begin- 
ning to concentrate itself to a nucleus. This nucleus 
in the process of being formed stains bluish violet 
with older methylene blue solution. On the addi- 
tion of too much colouring stuff the trypanosoma 
only changes its form insignificantly, or not at all, 
whilst the protoplasma of the same through too 
quick infiltration with the staining re-agent is very 
The effect of colouring material 
on trypanusomic blood is strikingly like a chemical 
reaction in which only the leucocytes and the para- 
sites slightly altered becomes precipitated. 
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These experiments seemed to point to the fact 
that one was dealing with a bacterium that hastened 
to sporulate in order to maintain its species as soon 
as conditions unfavourable to its subsistence arose. 
The spores united in colonies may now soon be re- 
cognised to be separating. I was not able, however, 
to ascertain with certainty whether a spore divides 
into two, three, or more cocci-like forms, because I 
had no object table that could be heated nor a micro- 
scopical thermostat. Considering the large increase 
in the spores, however, one may justly conclude I 
think that from one spore a great number of micro- 
cocci-like forms arise. Further it may be assumed 
that the trypanosomes can be favourably bred in this 
form. 

This behaviour of the spore is at least very prob- 
able. Besides I, as well as other observers, have 
found these cocci especially numerous in the bone 
marrow, and in the spleen. The daughter spores 
may be distinguished from the mother spore by 
their colourability. The older the spore is the 
more able it is to take up the colouring matter. 
From the dark blue of the form in its last stage this 
colour becomes diluted in the youngest generations 
to a very clear blue violet, until they have totally 
lost their free existence ; one no longer finds them 
in the fluid portion of the blood. If one now 
examines the blood unstained in hanging drops one 
can find out the forms again in the red blood cor- 
puscles. 

One sees very plainly how one to five and more 
of these little cocci lift themselves off to the plastic 
portion of the blood dise and what changes of 
form the latter undergoes through parasitism. 

With methylene blue they are not recognisable 
until shortly before the end of their endo-globular 
existence. In this stage I have seen in many blood 
preparations quite a number of corpuscles in the 
sea green of which a pale blue body can be recog- 
nised. 

G. M. 
(To be continued.) 


ON CERTALN SEPTICAMIAS AND SOME* 
OTHER INFECTIONS OF YOUNG ANIMALS. 
Discussion. (ABSTRACT) 


_ Principal M’FapyeaN : For the most part | shall con- 
tine myself to those points in which I find, unfortunately, 
I am not in agreement with the essayist, and T regret to 
say that there are many such points in the paper. Be- 
fore alluding to any of these I feel, however, that you 
will all agree with me when I say that Professor Met- 
tam’s - ver is a contribution of real value to the litera- 
ture of the subject with which he deals. (Cheers.) The 
first criticism of an adverse character that | feel disposed 
to make is with regard to the title of the paper and the 
explanation of that title, which occupies roug ly the first 
two pages. I do not feel able to accept the Professor's 
definition of what is a septicemia, and [ cannot admit 
that the important ailment in which his paper is mainly 
devoted has any claim to be called a septicemia. I do 


* Paper by Prof. A. E. Mrrram, B.Se., at the . 
the National Veterinary Assvciation at 


not believe that white scour is a septicemia. In this 
part of Prof. Mettam’s paper there is one sentence, and 
not much more, with which I am in complete agreement, 
and that is the sentence in which he says that he con- 
siders that anthrax is a septicemia. I agree with that. 
I think anthrax is a typical septicemia. As everybody 
knows, the outstanding character of anthrax, the feature 
which distinguishes it from almost every other disease 
of the animal body, is that at the time of death the 
enormous majority of the causal organisms are inside 
the blood vessels. I maintain the evidence shows that 
that is not true of white scour and of some other infec- 
tions which Prof. Mettam is inclined to class as septice- 
mias. I hold that no disease except those in which the 
main seat of propagation of the causal organisms is in 
the blood ought to be reckoned as septicemia. It is 

uite true we might agree to extend the significance of 
the term in the sense favoured by Prof. Mettam, but 
then it seems to me that that would entirely destroy the 
usefulness of the word. If one adheres to the definition 
which I have given—it is not my definition ; I think itis 
the one generally accepted by pathologists—then when 
anybody says disease is a septicemia the hearer gets a 
definite piece of information. But if we so frame the 
definition of septicemia that you may call glanders, and 
white scour, and tetanus septicemia, then en anybody 
tells you a particular disease is septicaemia we really 
know nothing about it except that it is a bacterial 
disease. There is still another technical term employed 
in the first page or two to which I am inclined to take 
exception, and that is the words “septic infection.” It 
is one met with tolerably frequently both in veterinary 
and medical literature. I do not know exactly whats 
meant by septic infection. As far as I can understan 
Prof. Mettam’s paper, he uses it as synonymous WI! 
what I should call a septicemia. In fact I think he 
says so explicitly in his paper. If that is so he is bound 
to call anthrax a septic infection, or perhaps he woul 
only call anthrax a septic infection when it 1s due to I 
fection through a wound, but give it another name when 
it iscontracted in the ordinary way, which is by inges 
tion. The real truth is that there is no longer any usef 

lace in bacterial nomenclature for the term “ septi¢ Ir 
ection.” A much better term, I think, to employ if one 
means that it isinfection through the agency of a wound 
is simply to use the word “wound” infection. 
infection is in many such cases improper, because 
though the infection may have taken place through # 
wound, neither the wound nor the materials whic 
served as vehicles of infection may have had anything . 
about them of what is ordinarily understood as of a se?" 
tic character. rd: 

Now I come to what I think will be generally rega 
ed as the most important part of Prof. Mettam’s pape 
that is the part which deals with white scour. 
As many of us know, and as indicated in the pa 

Professor Mettam’s observations with regard (0 


man’s name, I cannot refrain from saying that oe ‘s po 
rate, 


great importance, owing to the loss and inc therefor 
s the cause ° 


thinks there is no longer any obscurity with ~ Pr 


10th, (ante, pp. 293, 308.) 


Nocard, and almost simultaneously by Lesage 4” 
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mer in France, that the cause of white scour is some 
bacterium of what may be called the fowl-cholera type, 
and Prof. Mettam also accepts the view that that organ- 
ism usually finds entrance to the body of the calf within 
a day or two after birth through the uncicatrised umbili- 
cus. In fact I do not think I am misrepresenting him when 
Isay that he asks us to believe that that is almost exclu- 
sively the method of infection. I am not able to accept 


- either of these opinions as of the nature of demonstrable 


ropositions. I do not believe that the causal connection 
am any particular organism and white scour has 
been satisfactorily established, and I do not believe that 
the umbilicus is the common point of primary infection. 
But, as I promised, I will endeavour as fully as the time 
will permit to indicate the reasons why I dissent from 
Prof. Mettam’s conclusions with regard to these points. 
In the first place, as to the causal relationship of this 
particular organism with white scour, | would like to 
int out thatalthough it is held to be the cause of the 
isease, and although that disease is held to be a septice- 
mia, it is remarkable that Professor Nocard practically 
never found this organism in large numbers in the blood 
and he practically never found it ina state of purity. 
Not only that, but I think I am right in saying that he 
never was able to satisfactorily demonstrate its pre- 
sence in the situation where one would naturally suppose 
it to be most abundant—in the intestines. I call Prof. 
Mettam’s attention to that fact, and 1 say it is a re- 
markable fact. Prof. Nocard was a highly competent 
bacteriologist ; he had no superior in that direction any- 
where ; but if this disease is a septicemia, and the 
organism described is the cause of the disease, why this 
difficulty in finding it in considerable numbers in the 
blood, and why was it never found alone! If the organ- 
ism isas truly the cause of white scour as the anthrax 
bacillus _is of anthrax, or the fowl-cholera organism 
is of fowl-cholera, then I venture to say that we want 
some explanation of the strange facts that I have just 
mentioned. When Prof. Mettam replies he will very 
likely say that the proof of the causal relationship be- 
tween this particular organism and white scour lays in 
the fact that Prof. Nocard was able to produce white 
scour by injecting cultures of the organism in question 
in the veins of calves. If he makes that reply, my re- 
Joinder will be that when a calf so treated developes 
diarrhwa you must not conclude positively that the 
dlisease was white scour. I hold the evidence in the re- 
port issued by Prof. Nocard and in the report which is 
in our hands quite insufficient to prove that this particu- 
lar bacterium belonging to the fowl cholera type has 
anything whatever to do with white scour. [ object 
equally strongly to the assumption, or I rather think it 
eserves to be described as the assertion, that the almost 
exclusive method of infection is by soiling of the uncic- 
atrised umbilicus. I would like to ask Prof. Mettam 
pointedly how he knows that ingestion is not the com- 
mon method of infection. And if he is good enough to 
reply [ warn him that I will not accept the suggestion 
that the evidence for which | am asking was furnished 
by the fact that Prof. Nocard administered cultures of 
Js organism to calves without inducing any effects. Lf 
it had been a matter of certainty that the organism 
Which Prof. Nocard had isolated was the cause of white 
Scour, then failure to infect animals with cultures ad- 
ministered by the mouth, the experiments being repeat- 
; sufficiently often, would have been very strong 
— that in natural circumstances calves are not in- 
oo l by ingesting the organism with their feod. But I 
a ae a indicated that I dissent altogether from the 
of oe that the organism in question was the cause 
a = scour, and therefore I am not at all surprised 
can ien cultures of that organism were given by the 

outh nothing happened to that calf. 
ja next to the subject of prophylaxis. The 
or 18 comparatively brief with regard to that, but 


what he says with respect to the prevention of white 
scour would certainly be very good news if we could 
accept it without reserve. Ido not feel half so sanguine 
as Prof. Mettam seems to be with regard to this point. 
He says (page 107) “From what has already been 
written it may be inferred that in my opinion prevention 
is to be attained by careful attention to the umbilicus.” 
Then, mark what is in the following sentence. “No 
matter how careful one may be in the umbilicus treat- 
ment, this must be supported by cleanliness in and 
about the houses inhabited by the young and _ their 
dams.” I suggest to Prof. Mettam that the word “ not” 
dropped accidentallysout of the first sentence, or ought 
to have been there at any rate. Prof. Mettam goes on 
to tell us the very satisfactory effects of umbilical 
treatment, combined with measures of disinfection, on 
one or two farms in Ireland. Again I[ want to suggest 
to Prof. Mettam that in adopting that line of argument 
he has exposed himself to a risk of great fallacy, and 
what the fallacy is I might illustrate by telling of a case 
that came under my own notice quite recently. I know 
a large breeder who keeps about 60 cows, and in the 
year 1902 he had his first experience of white scour. It 
was so bad that last spring he was not able to rear a 
single calf. I donot want you to understand that he 
allowed the whole 60 calves to die from white scour, be- 
cause after a considerable number of them had died, he 
simply killed the others as they were born. In 1903 he 
did not lose a single calf. Naturally, | asked him what 
he had done in the interval. He told me he had done 

nothing whatever; he practised no disinfection ; he 
simply trusted to faith. He did not know why it ap- 

eared in his stock in 1902, and he does not know why 

it did not reappear in 1903. I do not think a case of 

that scrt is unique ; I do not suggest it is common, but 

even one case is sufticient, [ think, to bring home to 

anybody the fallacy of estimating the value of a particu- 

lar line of treatment by comparing the death rate in two 
successive years. | have already indicated in a general 

way by the criticism which I have just taken the oppor- 

tunity of making, what are my opinions, but, if the 

meeting will allow me, I will state one or two of these in 

conclusion 

First, | maintain that satisfactory proof of the causal 
connection between any given organism and white scour 
has not been established. 

Secondly, It is by no means demonstrated that the 
umbilicus is the exclusive, or even the common, seat of 
primary infection. It is possible, and even probable, 
that the main vehicle of infection is the diarrhoea dis- 
charge of diseased calves, and that the infection gener- 
ally enters the body by way of the mouth. 

Thirdly. Dressing of the navel is of secondary impor- 
tance, and in the hands of uninstructed laymen it is 
even capable of actual mischief. Prophylactic measures 
must be mainly directed to segregation ‘of diseases of 
calves, and to securing the most complete hygienic con- 
ditions possible in the premises in which calves are 
kept for the first two or three weeks of their existence. 

Fourthly, and finally, In the event of the causal 
microbe being discovered, great service may, perhaps, 
be rendered by employing protective serums to tide 
young calves over mh experience has shown to be the 
period of greatest susceptibility, namely, the first week 
or two of life. a. 

Mr. James McGavin : I practice in a district where a 
great number of calves, foals, and other animals are 
reared, and we have a great deal of this disease to con- 
tend with. One question which may be asked is whether 
white scour and umbilical septicemia are the same 
disease’? I leave that for the bacteriologists to deter- 
mine, but my experience is that it is not. If you take 


‘the symptoms of which scour in calves and the symp- 


toms of umbilical disease in foals you will find there is a 


difference. In calves you get diarrhoea and early death, 
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so much so that in some places people cannot rear a 
calf. Where they ought to have 30 calves perhaps they 
have only two or three. I have one particular case in 
my memory at the present time where a man has been 
so unsuccessful in rearing his calves that he thought he 
would adopt something else, not a scientific method but 


a practical method. Last year, at the end of March and 


the beginning of April, when the weather was cold, he 
turned out the animals who were going to calve into the 
open, exposing them to the inclemency of the season 
snow, hail, rain, or anything. What was the result ? 
Every calf lived, whereas if these animals had been kept 
in the house he would have lost three-quarters, if not 
the whole of them. He tried the same measure again 
with several heifers who were going to calve. The 
calves of the heifers which were born inside the house 
were seized with white scour and died, but the calves of 
the heifers that he turned out lived without any treat- 
ment, internal or external. There is no diarrhcea at all ; 
in fact, they rather incline to constipation. With regard 
to the symptoms, you usually get a swelling of the 
joints, increased fever and, in the majority of cases, 
death in from one to two weeks or more, as the case may 
be. You may ask what my treatment is. I dress the 
umbilicus of the foals, fos | calves also, antiseptically. 
You may say, Do you never find that death ovcurs after- 
wards, and I reply Yes, but in the majority of cases they 
live. One of the principal things to attend to is cleanli- 
ness, a thing that is not known as a rule among the 
attendants in country farmhouses. If you dress at all 
you must dress at once, as soon as ever separation takes 
place. Another point is whether you should tie the 
umbilical cord or allow Nature to break it of its own 
accord, I find that the most successful way in these 
cases is to allow the mares to break the cord themselves. 
As soon as the cord is broken, dress the animals anti- 
agin. 1 do not care whether it is calves or foals, you 
will make your losses a great deal less if that is attended 
to. Cleanliness and ealy application of antiseptic 
treatment to the umbilicus are the first things to be 
attended to. 
Mr. R. Hugues: | think we all recognise that Prof. 
Mettam’s paper is a very valuable contribution to the 
literature upon the diseases of animals. Prof. Mettam 
says in his paper, that raisers of stock have had to 
contend with losses of young animals who die a few 
days or weeks after birth. When reading the report 
with regard to the investigations of this disease in Lre- 
land, | was hoping that they had absolutely and satis- 
factorily demonstrated that the infection was by the 
umbilicus. Atthe same time, I feel confident in my 
own mind that that is not the portal of entrance into 
the body, because, in the majority of cases, the animals 
are affected very early, and others become atfected in 
from three to five weeks. I should like to ask the 
author how he explains the discrepancy, knowing that 
the umbilical opening was cicatrized and healed and the 
calf develops white scour so late. My experience has 
demonstrated to me that unless absolute cleanliness of 
the boxes is attended to we really cannot prevent white 
scour, | think there is another common mode of infec- 
tion from the younger to the older calves, namely. the 
lack of attention on the part of the assistants to having 
clean hands. A young calf gets sick and depressed, and 
will not take any milk at all; and then it is common 
for the assistant to go and induce it to take milk. The 
same individual will go to the healthy calves, those that 
have been born three, four, or five weeks, and there is 
no doubt in my mind that he infects them. I have ad- 
vised my clients to allow the cows to calve out and in 
99 per cent. of the cases the calves live better than when 
they are mixed up in infected boxes. I should like to 
ask Prof. Mettam whether he lias found that, wh n any 
other infectious diseases such as strangles or influenza 


have been on the premises beforeliind, the disease takes | 


a more virulent form? In my experience it has. 

Whether there is a connection between the organism 

that causes strangles, or whether it is due to a lowering 

“ei the vitality of the system of the animal, I do not 
now. 

Mr. Cameron : I can easily understand Mr. MGavin’s 
personal narrative of his experience, but there are 
plenty of individual places where calves are reared and 
there is nothing the matter with their general health. 
But sometimes the farmer has not enough calves on the 
farm, and not being able to buy them locally, he goes to 
Leeds or some other large dairy centre and buys some 
calves there. Those dairies are under the superinten- 
dance of inspectors, so that we would suppose that every- 
thing is clean and correct. The calves are taken in 
clean vehicles to a railway station, and we naturally 
expect that the railway vehicles are also reasonably 
clean. The calves are then taken in the farmer’s con- 
veyance to his farm, and very soon after white scour 
breaks out. Practical owners of live stock have been in 
the habit of considering that the disease is due to the 
unnatural dietetic and other treatment which the calves 
undergo during transit. Am I to tell them now that it 
is due to this special germ! If I do so they will im- 
mediately turn round and ask, “ Where is the source of 
that germ ; there has been complete cleanliness all the 
way through? Reasoning from analogy, I can easily 
understand why a bacterial disease like tetanus is more 
prevalent, say, in the North East of England than in 
the South East of Scotland, where you have a very 
fertile soil. We know that all garden soils are especi- 
ally favourable to the tetanus bacillus, and we can 
understand a larger proportion of tetanus cases occurring 
in such a district, but I cannot understand why_these 
calves which have been exposed to cleanliness all the 
way through should be a special source of infection. 
want to know where infection originates. 

(T'o be continued.) 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The autumn meeting was held at the Hotel Metropole, 
Leeds, on Friday, October 30th. Mr. RK. C. Thompso®, 
of Doncaster, was in the chair, and the members present 
were Messrs. G. E. Bowman, Leeds ; J.S. Carter, Brad- 
ford ; J. Clarkson, Garforth ; S. Chambers, Kirkheaton ; 
R. Cockburn, Eastwood, Notts ; J. Cooke, Searboro ; 
F. W. Clough, Morley ; J. C. Collings, Otley ; P. Deigh- 
ton, Selby ; A. Ellison, Harrogate ; W. Crawford, H. 
Greenhalgh, A. W. Mason, A. MeCarmick, 5. Wharatt 
Leeds ; J. McKinna, Hudderstield ; J. E. Seriven, A. 
Watson, Tadcaster ; and G. Whitehead, Batley. wl 

Letters of regret at inability to be present were Te 
from Principal W. O. Williams, Messrs. H. G. Bowes, 
F. Hallilay, J. Abson, G. C. Barber. f 

Mr. J. McArrnur, late of Doncaster, and, now he 
Essex, resigned his membership on the ground that , 
had left Yorkshire, and the resignation was acce) 
regret. 


THE EXEMPTION OF VETERINARIANS FROM JURIES: 


The Secretary of the Veterinary Medical Assoc 
of Ireland, Mr. Jas. MeKenny, forwarded a ay tion 
case tried before seven judges respecting the exempt 


of veterinarians from attendance on juries ete. was 
Mason reminded the meeting that a test case 
‘about to be tried in England, and snggested that 3 i 
solution would strengthen the hands of the Coume 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons oad on 
solicitor. No doubt the decision of eminent jués® 
the Irish Bench would be of value. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD moved a resolution supp? 
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action of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary; There is little use discussing the pathological condi- 


Surgeons. 
Mr. WHARAM seconded, and the resolution was 


THe VALUE OF ADVERTISING. 
Mr. Mason called attention to the advisability of 


- advertising the meetings of the Society in 7'he Veterinary 


Record. He said the Society was an influential one, 
and they frequently had able men to address them on 
subjects of great interest to the profession. By adver- 
tising, tel. of the profession in the neighbouring 
counties of Lancaster and Lincoln would be able to see 
what subjects were coming up tor discussion and would, 
no doubt, join their Yorkshire colleagues when items on 
the agenda paper specially appealed to them. He con- 
cluded by proposing that in the future all the meetings 
of the Society should be advertised in The Veterinary 
Record. 

The PrestpENT and Mr. Wharam agreed with the 
view of Mr. Mason that advertising would probably 
contribute to an increased attendance at their meetings. 
Mr. Wharam seconded the resolution, which was 
adopted. 

THe VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Mason referred to the new Warrant relating to 
the Army Veterinary Department. He mentioned that 
the Yorkshire Society had taken a great interest in the 
matter, having memorialised the late Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. Brodrick) and circularised the Yorkshire 
Members of Parliament asking them to support the 
memorial, and he thought that they might now congratu- 
late the veterinary profession on the nature of the new 
Warrant, which practically gave them all that they 
asked. He believed the military board or committee 
quite saw the necessity of giving effect to the ideas put 
forward by Principal W. O. Williams and Mr. James 
Simpson on behalf of the profession. The Warrant 
showed what could be done by a spirit of unity animating 
the pe pn While it gave satisfaction to them, it 
would also prove advantageous to the nation. The loss 
to the country in horseflesh during the late war was 
enormous, owing to our not having had a properly 
equipped veterinary department. ‘That we were not so 
prepared was an appalling reflection. 


TUBERCULAR MASTITIS. 
By J. M’Laucntan Youne, F.R.C.V.S., Aberdeen Univ. 


When your President extended to me an invitation 
to read a paper before your well-known Society, his 
kindness did not stop there, for he suggested a subject. 
When he named tubercular mastitis, | could not but 
agree, for I selfishly realised now much I could learn 
rom your discussion on this question. But your Presi- 
ent, in asking me to introduce this subject set a big 
ae as there is no phase of tuberculosis which has so 
ar reaching effects upon the young of the human family 
and of the bovine race as the condition found in the 
Mammary gland. The higher animals belong to the class 
ammalia, and the reason why they are so classified is 
ic pesgpes of the presence of a gland, the function of which 
i. © supply material for the nourishment and mainten- 
_ of the offs ring immediately succeeding birth. If 
‘ eee of an abnormal condition of the secreting agent 
ite Onstitution of that material is altered, or the nutri- 
pe properties diminished, the effect upon the youthful 

nstmer must be detrimental to the extent ot tardy 
— development, and should such milk contain 

thol, capable of inducing disease, the growth of a 
Boeke ogi¢ condition would be by no means unexpected. 
mil Me irulent matter may be expelled along with the 
estab “a an udder where a tubercular focus has become 

vane ed, and this condition constitutes the subject of 
Scussion to-day, 


tion which is altering the histology of the gland, be- 
cause once nidus has been found for the bacilli, little can 


be done to prevent the neighbouring tissues becoming 


involved from this centre of contagion. The old adage 
“prevention is better than cure” is doubly true when 
speaking of tubercular mammitis, and all our energies 
must be devoted to its detection, so that something 
might be done to prevent milk from such an udder being 
given the opportunity of inducing tuberculosis in other 
animals. In its early stages, tuberculosis of the udder 
is difficult to diagnose, and all the various methods may 
prove unsuccessful. Certainly for a time there is no 
external manifestation, and there are cases, although of 
considerable duration and development, where manipu- 
lation fails to even suggest the presence of any abnor- 
mality. Bacteriological examination after centrifugalisa- 
tion of the milk may fail to reveal the bacillus, because 
the discharge of bacilli is not constant, and one milking 
may contain many while another contains but few. 
Again, the number depends greatly on the condition of 
the nodule, for if it be undergoing degeneration and 
softening, large numbers are expelled, but, unfortunately 
for our diagnosis, this condition does not occur fre- 
quently in the udder, but instead we have a hard, more 
or less fibrous mass studded with yellow points of vary- 
ing sizes. Inoculation of animals with the sediment 
from the centrifugal machine is much more reliable than 
mere microscopic examination, but even this method 
may fail «hen the invasion of the mamma is but recent. 
The method of introducing an instrument called a har- 
poon and withdrawing a_ portion of the gland for 
examination, recommended by the late Monsieur Nocard, 
may also fail, because the instrument may not penetrate 
the exact position of the tubercular lesion. Certainly 
in advanced cases where no mistake can be made as to 
the situation, the piece withdra»n « ould serve to ditter- 
entiate tubercular mammitis from that mammitis caused 

by streptococci. Lastly, the impression that an inflam- 

matory rise of temperature may be felt in the gland 

when the cow reacts to tuberculin is not in accordance 
with fact, or, if it be, sensation is not highly developed 

in my hands, as never yet have I been cognisant of any 

rise of temperature under such circumstances. With the 
exception of the last mentioned, these failures will only 

occur when the invasion of the gland is little more than 

being in process, and as the affection develops the possi- 

bility of diagnosis becomes greater. 

It is not until the gland is considerably diseased that 
the milk microscopically becomes altered, and then it is 
diminished in quantity, and thick and yellowish in ap- 
pearance. Some authorities declare that in the early 
stages, because of the irritation of the invasion, the 
milk from that quarter is increased in quantity, poorer 
in quality, and somewhat blue in colour. When the 
tubercular focus has established itself, the structure of 
the gland gradually is altered, and an excess of fibrous 
tissue is formed which gives the whole gland, and 
particularly the affected portion, a firmer and more 
resistant feeling to the hand. There is also a general 
enlargement of the gland, but it is a slow and gradual 
process, and the firmness finally becomes hard and un- 
yielding. This hardness is perhaps best seen when the 
udder is examined post-mortem, for it is easier to cut a 
tubercular gland than a healthy one, as it stands up to 
the knife instead of yielding in front of it. The fibrous 
nature of the tubercle is well seen on section and the 
numerous yellow points lying in the gland tissue give 
quite a characteristic appearance. I can find but one 
recorded case of either mammitis as a primary in- 
fection, so that the presence of the disease in other 
organs may have been diagnosed a considerable time 
previous to the extension into the mammary gland, and 
this fact is sufficient to suggest the examination of the 


‘udder. There need be no clinical symptoms, but the 
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cow may have reacted to‘ tuberculin, and it is just a 
question if this is not the time to remove her from her 
lace as a dairy cow. If, however, this was done, very 
ew cows would remain in the herd, while only a very 
small proportion of the reacting animals would be found 
to have any lesion in the udder. Tubercular mammitis 
seldom occurs in young animals, and is usually an ex- 
tension of affections which have been in existence for 
some time in other organs. 

According to Ostertag and some others, the bacilli 
have entered the blood stream from a tubercular condi- 
tion in some part of the body, probably the lungs, and 
have been arrested while passing through the mammary 

land. Other authorities hold that the invasion comes 
rom the neighbouring lymphatic glands, and I have 
seen in one or two cases of tubercular mammitis, the 
neighbouring glands also implicated, but it would be 
difficult todetermine at that stage which was the pri- 
mary and which the secondary affection. 

Of course the tuberculosis of the udder may coincide 
with affections of other parts, but in nearly all cases it is 
not difficult to point to a lesion or lesions in some part 
of the animal anatomy which can be said to be of older 
standing. I have kept careful records of 15 cases, and 
in every instance there was such a lesion. Besides the 
mammary affection, lesions were found in :— 


1. Lungs, bronchial glands and pleura. 

2. Lungs and bronchial glands. 

3. Bronchial glands. 

4. Lungs, bronchial glands. 

5. Bronchial and mediastinal glands. 

6. Lungs, bronchial, mediastinal and mesenteric 
glands and liver. 

7. Bronchial, mediastinal, and mesenteric glands. 

8. Lungs, bronchial, mesenteric, mediastinal glands 

and pleura. 

9. Lungs, mesenteric and pharangeal glands and 

pleura. 

10, Lungs, bronchial, and mesenteric glands, pleura 

and peritoneum. 

11. Lungs and liver. 

12. Bronchial, mesenteric and mediastinal glands, and 

pleura. 

13. Lungs and mesenteric glands. 

14. Lungs, pleura, liver, and uterus. 

15. Pharyngeal glands, pleura, and diaphragm. 

In the first case the udder was enormously enlarged, 
weighing over | ewt., and in an advanced state of 
disease. 

No, 3 was a black polled cow about six years old, and 
gave a characteristic reaction of tuberculin. She was in 
fair condition, and milk could be obtained from all four 
teats. No abnormal condition of the udder could be 
detected during life, but at post-mortem examination, a 
nodule in the left hind quarter about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg was dnoeed and which, when cut into 
was found to be infiltrated with yellow cheesy points. 

No. 13, a blue polled cow, about nine years old, showed 
clinical symptoms of tuberculosis, but did not react. to 
tuberculin. Manipulation of the udder failed to detect 
any lesion. On post-mortem examination, however, a 
focus of recent origin was discovered, and it is interest- 
ing to note that milk which, because of her appearance 

Thad drawn immediately before slaughter, reproduced 
tuberculosis when into guinea-pigs. 

In the remaining 12 cases, manipulation eave a posi- 
tive diagnosis in eight, and was gravely suspicious in the 
other four. It must be remembered, however that the 
ages of the cows ranged from six to twelve, and thus 
the development of the tubercular deposit and the altera- 
tion of the glandular tissue was like y to be more ex- 
tensive than what one would expect to meet in ordinary 
dairy herds. Whether it be diagnosed in its early stages 
or not until it reaches an advanced stage, the csaminlte 
always unfavourable, first because of its incurable 


nature, and secondly, because it is usually subsequent 
to : greater affection, and but part of a generalised tuber- 
culosis. 

It is not because of the host that it is important to 
diagnose tubercular mammitis, but solely on account of 
others, as it is now an accredited fact that milk froma 
tuberculous udder isa decided source of danger not only 
to animals of the same and other species, but also to 
children. As far back as 1871-73, Klebs conducted 
many experiments, feeding different animals with milk 
drawn from tubercular cows. He concluded that the 
disease was thus transmitted, and to-day, it is most 
interesting to note his observations, as he says the 
autopsy revealed an intestestinal catarrh, followed by 
tubercular affections of the mesenteric glands, involve- 
ment of the liver and spleen, and finally by extensive 
miliary tuberculosis of the pulmonary organs. 

In 1879, Bollenger, and in 1880, Virchow, suggested 
infected milk as a cause of tuberculosis in children ; and 
in 1881, Creighton published his book on bovine tuber- 
culosis in man, in which he recordsa number of cases 
where he was almost satisfied that the disease had been 
transmitted from bovines. About this time Koch dis- 
covered the bacillus, and in 1882 made the statement 
that bovine tuberculosis is identical with human tuber- 
culosis, and therefore a disease transmissible to mat. 
Here was opened another means by which tuberculosis 
in the mamma might be diagnosed, and many searched 
for the tubercle bacillus in milk from suspicious cases. 
It was then demonstrated, among others, by Bollenger, 
Bang, Johne, Woodhead, M’Fadyean, Nocard, and 
Martin, but because lesions in the glands could not 
always be identified where the milk showed bacilli, It 
was thought that the milk might be virulent without 
mammary affection. This point was not immediately 
settled, but from that time until 1901, Baumgarten, 
Fischer, Bang, Nocard, Falk, Gebhardt, M’Fadyean, 
Boyce, Woodhead, Delépine, and many others were 
investigating and recording cases, thus building up @ 
mass of evidence to show that milk from tuberct 
cows was capable of conveying and producing tuber 
culosis in children and in other animals ; and not 
withstanding the sensational statement of Koch m 
1901, the consensus of opinion is still with these invest 
gators. 

For an infection to take place a lesion in the mucos! 
is not necessary, as has been proyed by several expel, 
menters, and perhaps the most interesting point 12 ts 
respect was demonstrated last year by Nicolas 4? 
Descos, who showed that in three nell after ingestion 
of tubercular bacilli, the chyle and the lymph in the 
thoracie duct may contain bacilli in sufficient num : 
to infect a guinea-pig. What that number may be “oe 
always remain uncertain, as it depends entirely on : 
degree of susceptibility or resistance of the pls. ‘ni 
investigator of the eighties laid it down that 37 _bact . 
were required, but I cannot but think this was ge 
definite for an indefinite, and the number sufficien An 
infect and perhaps kill one pig might cause N°? , it 
than inconvenience in another. The possibility ° but 
fection from a tubercular udder is certainly great d 
fortunately the danger is reduced by the practi@e 
mixing the milk of many cows, and the experiint with 
Gebhart show that tubercular milk, when — Hee 
the milk of sound animals to the extent of 1 to ™ 
its infective powers. 

Again, I think it is now accepted that only m™ nent’, 
cows whose udders are tubercular possesses @ '", th one 
and in this respect I selected 18 cows, which, W! careful 
exception, had reacted to tuberculin, and hat k, 33 well 
bacteriological examination made of their mil te 
as having the sediment from the centrifuga 3 did the 
introduced into guinea-pigs. In only four case igs were 
guinea-pigs show tubercular lesions, and these , mo 
inoculated with milk from cows which, 0” Po 
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examination, were found suffering from tubercular mas- 


titis. If, then, we are agreed that milk capable of induc- 
ing the disease can only be had from tubercular mam- 
mary glands, the danger is still further reduced by the 


fact that the number of such cases is not high. The 


penser pa varies in different parts of the country, but 
would venture the opinion that at least 5 per cent. 
have deposits in the udder. _In two separate investiga- 


tions I found 10 per cent., but for certain reasons [ | 


think that too high. The figures were 77 cows examined, 
42 tubercular, 7 with tubercular mammitis, making 10 
~ cent., or 16°6 per cent. of the tubercular cows. 
Second, 42 cows examined, 21 tubercular, 4 with tuber- 
cular mammitis, making 10 per cent., or 19 per cent. of 
the tubercular cows. The cows were all picked as test 
animals for tuberculin, and showed clinical symptoms 
of tuberculosis in varying stages, so that they cannot 
be accepted as showing fairly the percentage of tuber- 
cular mammitis. 

As veterinary surgeons, there is little to be gained by 
detecting tubercular mammitis, as no credit can accrue 
from its treatment, but as members of the profession 
desirous of safe-guarding the interests of the milk-con- 
suming public, and of the stock-breeder, 1t behoves us 
to lose no opportunity of examining the mammary glands 
of milch cows under our charge, so that a more than 
possible source of danger may be removed while yet in 
its early stages. The appointment of veterinary officers 
of health with powers to stop the use of milk from such 
‘cows is making a genuine effort towards good, and I fear 
until this is universally done, no real and lasting pro- 
gress will be made in the efforts now put forth to com- 
bat that scourge in the human race—-tuberculosis. 


Discussion. 


_Mr. Bowman said that personally he thanked Mr. 
Young for his able and interesting paper. It fell to his 
lot to examine a large number of milch cows in Leeds, 
-and he could assure them that it was the most difficult 
work that he had to do as a practitioner. The difficulty 
was in regard to diagnosing the cases. On Thursday he 
examined 115 cows, finding three or four animals with 
‘liseased udders. There was not much trouble when 
the disease was in an advanced stage, but to go into a 
shed and write out a certificate straight away that a cow 
was tuberculous was sometimes a difficult thing to do. 
Last year he had a cow which had every appearance of 
being tuberculous. The owner kept her for three 
months, when she was killed at Castleford. Unfortu- 
mately he had not the chance of making the post-mortem 
examination, but it was conducted by Mr. Beck, who 
ned that the cow was not suffering from tubercu- 

osis. What the thickening and the nodules were he 
‘could not understand. If he found a case of disease he 
stopped the sale of milk from the affected cow immedi- 
y. If he found a cow with tubercular mastitis he 

ought the milk from the udder was dangerous. 

Be 3 GREENHALGH confirmed Mr. Bowman’s state- 
ail A regard to the cow slaughtered at Castleford, and 
ae vat Mr. Young had certainly enlightened them on 
in ane matters, but he was quite sure that the farmers 

orkshire would not tolerate the use of the harpoon. 
Ww Were sick even of the tuberculin test. 
Mr. Cooke believed that if local authorities had a 


of 106 degrees. The cow was destroyed, and a post- 
/mortem showed tuberculosis generalised. The whole of 
‘the herd was going to be tested, as the owner wished to 
weed out any suffering from disease. He (Mr. Cooke) 
was rather inclined to think that the use of a teat tube 
had a tendency to create mastitis. (Hear, hear.) With 
regard to the case named by Mr. Bowman, it was not 
stated whether the gentleman who made the post- 
mortem examination was a qualified veterinary surgeon 
or not. re 

Mr. Bowman : The examiner was a qualified veteri- 
nary surgeon. 

Mr. CoLLInes spoke of the testing of a large herd in 
the West Riding, and said he was greatly surprised to 
find that over 50 per cent. reacted. The cows in ques- 
tion were kept both for beef and milk. He had an 
opportunity of examining all the animals killed for the 
purpose of food, the examination revealing mastitis in 
only a small percentage of the animals that had re-acted 
under the tuberculin test. 

Mr. WHaruaM said he had always found it a difficult 
matter to deal with tubercular mastitis. He doubted 
whether there was a primary cause of tubercular masti- 
tis unless the infection entered up the teat. The case of 
the blue cow mentioned by Mr. Young illustrated how 
difficult it was to form any diagnosis while the animal 
was alive. Ina case where a small farmer had only 
three or four cows and delivered the milk to his own 
customers there would be more danger of infection than 
where a farmer had a large number of cows and mixed 
the milk. 

Mr. BowMAN remarked that some people had an idea 
that a tubere lous udder never burst. That was abso- 
lutely wrong. He had two or three cases last year. He 
asked Mr. Young whether it was possible for tubercular 
nodules to break up and to be absorbed. 

Mr. WHaraM said he would like to draw attention to 
a popular fallacy. If anyone had a child it was the 
habit to send for the milk from one cow, but it struck 
him that it would be much better if they took it from 
the bulk. 

Mr. GREENHALGH observed that in examining a herd 
of milking cows in a byre, from one end to the other, 
they found one animal react and the temperature rose, 
but the next three or four did not. Would Mr. Young 
leave acow which reacted to an extensive degree in the 
inistal with the rest of the herd, or isolate it. He and 
Mr. Bowman knew a cow which had won prizes all over 
the country, first as a dairy animal, and then as a fat 
cow. She was never ill, but when she was killed he and 
Mr. Bowman made a very careful post-mortem examina- 
tion, and eventually they found a little bit of tubercular 
matter in a mesenteric gland, 

Mr. CLoucu asked whether it was safe to give milk 
from a tuberculous cow to young calves without boil- 
ing it. 

The PreEstpENT joined all the previous speakers in 
thanking Mr. Young for his paper. So excellent was the 
paper that it left little scope for discussion. In all 
centres veterinary surgeons ought to be appointed to 
examine cows, and where cows were condemned there 
ought to be some method adopted of compensating 
owners. Until those two courses were followed out, 
nothing would be done towards effectually stamping-out 


and knowledge of the subject dealt with in the paper 
nd — appoint veterinary surgeons to periodically | 
and to report whether the udders were 
thicker not. It was necessary that cows with 
should be udders, whether due to tuberculosis or not, 
ook at a'| weeded out. Last week he was asked to_ 
bought re number of cattle which had been recently 
He fou, 7 € noticed one cow with a thickened udder. 
walees n° or two nodules, each about the size of a. 
with tube € recommended that the cow should be tested | 

Werculin, and he found there was a temperature | 


tuberculosis. 

Mr. Youna, in reply, thanked the meeting sincerely 
for their kind reception and the way in which his _re- 
marks had been received. He was quite aware that 
there were many points missing from his paper, but he 
had hoped to hear a most interesting discussion such as 
they had had, and, as he selfishly said at the beginning 
of his paper, he would learn a good deal from them 
about tubercular mastitis. The questions which had 
heen asked suggested a great deal for consideration. 

Was it possible to oa paddy whether there was 
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tubercular mastitis? His answer was that it was only 
possible to tell when they carried out the fundamental 
rule of bacteriology as laid down by Professor Koch. _ If 
they made a bacteriological examination of the milk 
drawn from the udder, discovered the bacillus, and_re- 

roduced the disease in guinea-pigs by inoculation, then 

e should say they would have a positive case of tuber- 
cular mastitis. That, of course, would take time, and 
he was afraid that the only possible alternative diagnosis 
was by the use of the harpoon. He agreed with Mr. 
Greenhalgh that the fight on the part of dairy cow- 
keepers against the use of this instrument would be ex- 
cessive, but its use would give them a positive diagnosis. 
He admitted that such a diagnosis could hardly be 
carried out by inspectors. 

He believed with Mr. Cooke that teat tubes might be 
the means of conveying disease from one cow to another. 
If a tube was used he suggested it should be kept to one 
cow. 

With regard to the cow slaughtered at Castleford he 
greatly doubted whether, if there had been a tubercular 
nodule, the disease would have disappeared in three 
months. 

Another question which had been put was “Is_ it 
possible for a tubercular nodule to be absorbed?” If he 

‘might venture an answer he would say it was hardly 
possible for nodules to be absorbed. 

The question asked by Mr. Greenhalgh in his second 
speech served to show the difficulties which they had in 
dealing with dairy cows. If they were to lay down any 
hard and fast rules he thought that at present they 
would only be justified in condemning cows which not 
only reacted, but also showed clinical symptoms. They 
would not be justified in condemning a cow simply be- 
cause she reacted. Many cows reacted to a small 
nodule. 

Was it safe to give boiled tuberculous milk to young 
stock? If the milk was properly boiled all the organ- 
isms would be killed, and it would be quite safe to give 
it to young animals, but froma commercial point of view 
he was not sure whether the results vad be satisfac- 
somes 5 His advice was that a man should get rid of 

his tuberculous cows, and give milk to his calves from 
sound cows. The results o uld certainly be more satis- 
factory to his young stock. 


On the motion of Mr. Greenhalgh, seconded by Mr. 
Whitehead, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Young. 

__ Inacknowledging the resolution, Mr. Young said that 
if on a future occasion the Society should think it well 
to ask him to give a paper on some other subject he 
should be pleased to do so. (App.) 
THE FINANCES OF THE Soctery. 
The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. Scriven) present 
balance-sheet for the year. The brought for- 
ward was £24 Ids. 5d., andthe subscriptions were £28 
lls. 11d., while the ex- 
penditure was £30 12s. 8d., leaving a balance ; 
ot g at the bank 
e auditors (Messrs. Mason and Greenhaleh - 
ted that numerous subscriptions were still in saa 
The TREASURER rn that circular after circular 
_ been sent to members in arrear with their subscrip- 
ions. 
A feeling was expressed in favour of i 
enforcing the 

rule against members in arrear, but n i 

The TREASURER said that arrears and 
of £3 3s. had been received since the bala 
printed. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD moved that th 

e balance-sh 

adopted, and Mr. C eet be 
mite ~ Crawford seconded, and the resolution 


subscriptions 
nce-sheet was 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. McKtyna proposed that Mr. Thompson should 


again fill the presidency. He referred to the regularity 
of Mr. Thompson’s attendance at the committee and 
quarterly meetings held during the year, to his great 
interest in the work of the Society, and to the way he 
had represented them at two important Congresses held 
in Bradford and Liverpool. It would give them great 
pleasure to have Mr. Thompson as their President for 
another year. 

The Prestprnt, while appreciating the honour inten- 
ded, said that he really could not afford the necessary 
time to fill the position in the coming year. 


would make an excellent President. 

Mr. Scriven seconded, and Mr. Bowman and Mr. 
McKinna supported, the resolution afterwards being 
carried unanimously and with acclamation. 

Mr. WHARAM, in returning thanks, said it was a 
matter of great satisfaction and pleasure to him that he 
had been unanimously elected President. During the 
last few years he had noticed an improvement in the 
attendance at the quarterly meetings—progress due, no 
doubt, to the individual and collective efforts of the 
members, and he hoped they would accord him similar 
earnest support while he was in office. He could assure 
them that he should do all in his power to make the 
meetings interesting and entertaining, and he trusted 
that next October they would be able to look back upon 
a successful year. (App.) 

Vice-Presidents were appointed as follows :— 
Thompson (ex-ofticio), Mr. Chambers, and Mr. H. G. 
Bowes. 

On the motion of the newly-elected President, and 
seconded by Mr. Mason, Mr. Scriven was re-elected Hon. 
Treasurer. The speakers paid a tribute to the excellent 
way in which Mr. Scriven had for many years fulfilled 
the duties of his office. 

A letter was read from Mr. Bowes asking that his 
name for re-election as hon. secretary should not be sub- 
mitted, as he had undertaken work which would prevent 
his attendance at the meetings this winter, but heartily 


| congratulating the Society on the name of the gentlema? 


(Mr. Clarkson) who would be proposed to succeed him. 

Mr. WHarAM proposed Mr. Clarkson, than whol 
no one would do the secretarial work better. 

Mr. Cook, in seconding, said that in Mr. Clarkso 
they would have a most efficient secretary. 

The resolution was adopted with much heartiness. 

Mr. Cuarkson thanked the meeting for their cont 
dence in electing him, and said he hoped to be able to 
a like.the previous excellent secretaries they hi 

ad. 

On the proposition of Mr. Clarkson, and seconded by 
Mr. McCarmick, a hearty vote of thanks was acco 
to Mr. Bowes for his services. 

The auditors, Mr. Mason and Mr. Greenhalgh, were 
appointed, and the Council was constituted as follows’ 
The President, vice-president, auditors, treasurer, i 
secretary (ex-officio), Mir. Bowman, Mr. McCarmick, 
McKinna, and Mr. Whitehead. te 

Mr. Mason said he did not think they could separ" 
without placing on record their cordial thanks to t J? 
tiring President, who, notwithstanding that he liv - 
long way from Leeds, had attended all the meetings “A 
ing his year of office. He had also in other ways 
deep interest in the work of the Society. 

r. McKrnna seconded. the 

The newly-elected President supported, express!"4 be 
hope that in some future year Mr. Thompson ee f the 
able to again place his services at the disposal ° 
Society. Jution- 

The Hon. Sc. also warmly supported the reso 
which was passed with applause. 


He pro- 
posed as his successor Mr. Wharam, who he was sure § 
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Mr. Tuompson replied, expressing his thanks to the 


‘Council and the members of the Society for the hearty 


manner in which they had supported hint. 
At the conclusion of the meeting those present were 
-entertained to tea at the invitation of the Leeds members 


of the Society. 


CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY 


An ordinary general meeting was heid at the Holborn 
Restaurant, on Thursday, Nov. 5th, Mr. R. Porch, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The Fellows present were:—Messrs. 
J. Rowe, J. Woodger, W. Pritchard, W. Perryman, 
P.S. Howard, R. Butler, S. Villar, P. W. D. Smith, 
J.C. Paton, H. Thomson, W.S. Mulvey, P. J. Hagmaier, 
J.S. Hundall, W. Hunting, W. Reekie, W. L. Harrison, 
H. A. MacCormack, and E. Lionel Stroud, (Hon. Sec.) 
and eight visitors. The minutes of the previous meeting 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

The SecRETARY read several letters and telegrams 
from gentlemen who were unable to be present, amongst 
them being Sir George Brown, Principal Williams 
(P.R.C.V.S.), Professor M’Fadyean, Professor Mettam, 
Principal McCall, Messrs. Trevor Spencer, A. Gill, 
J. A. W. Dollar, F. O. L. Walpole, C. H. 
‘Tailby, ~ Sutton, James Simpson, W. Coe, F. W. 
Wragg, W. F. Barrett, and Captain Martin. 


NoMINATION OF FELLOWS. 


Mr. James Douglas, of 5 Regents Park Road, N.W., 
Mr. Richard Elliott, of Bromley, and Mr. W. J. Hatton, 
= Richmond, Surrey, were nominated as Fellows of the 
Society. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By W. R. Porcn, F.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,—My first duty is to thank you for the 
honour you have + Ho me in electing me your President 
for the ensuing year. Although you could have selected 
many Fellows of the Society more able to oceupy the 
position than myself. I shall, to the best of my ability, 
endeavour to make the coming Session of the Central 
\ eterinary Medical Society a successful one. I do not 
purpose giving you a long address or any dissertation on 
veterinary science, but will briefly review some of the 
topics which are now occupying the attention of our 
protession. 


itice the art of veterinar 

y surgery. 
saying that we 
one portal we can pass through to obtain the power to 
practice our 
envied by the members of the 


u pets . 
sider tan that other Universities are willing to con- 
the desirability of granting degrees to any 


veterinary surgeons, we have no cause 
Personally, I would like to see the degree 
every veterinary surgeon who desired 


a recent graduate or one who has been 


in practice for years. Everything must have a begin- 
ning, and as we are a small profession numerically, and 
the majority not having the time to devote to study, 
which many of us wish, the number who would take the 
degree must be comparatively small at first. If the 
Universities desire to increase the knowledge necessary 
to obtain the degree at a future time, by all means let 
them do so. _I_ believe the time has come when such a 
degree would be of inestimable value to the veterinary 
profession : we should then be entering the arena fully 
epuipped for the fight. Authorities and the general 
public recognise that we are no longer far behind other 

rofessions, and are now willing to give us that place we 
ave a claim to and have so long striven for. We cannot 
stand still, we must either advance or recede, and I am 
sure it is not the intention of our profession to recede. 
I should like to see a conference of the University Au- 
thorities and a committee from the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons meet to discuss the subject, when [| 
think they pees be able to propound a scheme agree- 
able to both. 

We must congratulate our confréres in the Army 
Veterinary Department on the concessions which have 
now been given them by the new Army Warrant. Not 
only should we congratulate them but also ourselves, as 
it must inevitably increase the status of the private 
practitioner. We see the Army veterinary Surgeon put 
upon that footing he had a right to expect. There are 
now no invidious prefixes to the title, and what must be 
of more importance to them, they will have an Army 
Veterinary Corps. I think we all have some idea under 
what disadvantages they laboured, and I am sure great 
credit is due to them, for what they did during the late 
war. We now see the Director General of the Depart- 
ment ranking as a Major General, and able to take that 
position with all its attendant authority. The rate of 
pay has been increased, earlier promotion. and doubtless 
many advantages which we, the private practitioner, 
cannot fully appreciate. The Army should now offer a 
field for some of our best graduates. Great credit is due 
to Principal Williams and other gentlemen who have 
worked so indefatigably to bring this about. 

What has been accomplished in the Army Veterinary 
Department should be an incentive to us to better our 
position in other directions. Nothing is obtained with- 
out asking, and not only asking, but with the determina- 
tion to gei it. Now the Army Warrant has been ob- 
tained, I think there is room to bring pressure on the 
Board of Agriculture, and try and induce them to put 
the veterinary surgeon in the place that is his by right, 
and not allow the work that should be done by the pro- 
fessional man to be done by lay inspectors, who have 
never had the training necessary to carry out the duties 


by application and examination,’to obtain | 


“— are now trusted to perform. 

hen we have the important but neglected subject, to 
London praetitioners, of the stamping out of glanders. 
This we ee is being attempted by the London County 
Council, but, notwithstanding they have been trying for 
_ years, the disease is on the increase. This, I think, may 
_ be explained by the fact that they have no powers except 
the orders of the Board of Agriculture, who are under 
the impression they are better able to cope with the dis- 
ease than the veterinary profession, and will not accept 
advice coming from that source ; had they done so, | 
venture to say, instead of an increase there wovld have 
been a large decrease. 

I consider it a matter for regret that there were no 
candidates for the Bursary offered by the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. We may conclude that this is 
due to the terms of the Bursary, and not to the dearth 
of men who are willing to further extend their studies. 
To surround a prize with onerous conditions is il- 
liberal. 

The question of the exemption of veterinary practi- 
' tioners from service on juriesjis one we would wish to see 
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; a One thing which I think of great importance is the | 
of a University degree to veterinary surgeons. | 
ie fey strongly in favour of such a degree being granted, | 
in my it must only be to Members or Fellows | 
—_— of the Roya College of Veterinary Surgeons. I should 
i 2 very much deprecate any other body than the Royal 
" : pre members has generously offered the munificent 
. with - £15000 for the affiliation of one Veterinary School 
a the Edinburgh University. Though thoroughly 
- rag the action, I should be sorry to see any in- 
We cannot dictate to anyone who wishes 
, to dispose of his money, and if other Universities will 
-Stant degrees 
for complaint. 
should be able, 
; It, whether he be 
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! 
finally settled. We know it has been decided in the Irish | 
Courts that a veterinary surgeon is a “registered medical | 

ractitioner” and so exempt from service, but magistrates 
in England are divided, and until a case is decided in , 
the High Courts we must consider to serve in the “hum- | 
ble, but useful capacity.” 

To come to more scientific subjects. | We are waiting 
to see the result of the investigations by the Royal Com- 
mission on the intercommunication of tuberculosis from 
animals to man. There are many eminent scientists, on 
the Continent as well as in this country, who maintain 
that Professor Koch is wrong. We see by the reports 
of the Brussels Congress, that some of the best authori- 
ties assert it is in all animals one and the same disease, 
though varying in infectivity. If Koch be right, it 
relieves the veterinary surgeon of a great deal of respon- 
sibility—the responsibility of protecting human life. 
I consider any veterinary surgeon who has professional 
charge of a herd of cattle has a heavy obligation if those 
animals be capable of conveying that disease which 
causes more deaths in human beings than any other. 

Sut if Koch be right, we are not relieved of the task of 

endeavonring to stamp ont the scourge from our herds 
by advice to our clients. _We should not abate in the 
least our attempts to eradicate this disease which causes 
the loss of thousands of cattle to the agriculturist. 
Another subject which is now interesting many of our 
profession is the use of vaccine as a preventative of dis- 
temper in dogs. Upon this | am pleased to see a com- 
mittee of well-known veterinary surgeons are making 
experiments. If it be a preventive, then it behoves the 
veterinary profession to advocate its use, as the lives of 
many valuable animals would be saved. If, on the other 
hand, it is of no value. the use of it will only bring dis- 
credit on the veterinarian. 
There is one subject I wish to mention before L brin 
my address to a close and that is the study of tropica 
diseases. This is a study which should interest the 
veterinary surgeons of Great Britain, or, T should say, 
Greater Britain, more than those of any other country, 
from the fact that the British Empire extends from one 
end of the earth to the other, and in that vast area 
diseases are met with which we never see in England. 

We have now opportunities of studying those diseases at 

the Thompson-Yates Johnston Laboratories at Liver- 

pool, where they have founded a school for the investi- 
gation and study of tropical medicine, human and veter- 
inary. This‘should prove of immense value to veterinary 
surgeons whose duties lie in other parts of the world. ~ 

The late eminent veterinary surgeon, Professor Nocard, 
was doubtless the one who in a great measure brought 
this about, as, in a speech delivered at the Congress of 

Tropical Medicine held at Liverpool on May 11th, 1903, 

only a short time before his death, he most strongly 

advoca.ed the formation of a Veterinary section at the 

Liverpool School, and brought forward cogent arguments 

in favour of such an addition. 

The prospectus of the school is as follows :— 

1. To train veterinary and medical men in the 
special study of tropical diseases of animals. 

2. To afford facilities for research in these diseases, 
and to organise expeditions for the purpose. 

3. To organise preventive measures in the tropics 
against disease of animals. 

The fee for attendance is ten guineas, and there is a 
Hall of Residence ata charge from 20/- to 25/- per week. 
It is satisfactory to note that our army authorities have 
realised the importance of this study, and have arranged 
for five veterinary officers from the A.V.D., if they desire, 


Society will continue to prosper and help forward the 
progress of veterinary science. 


Mr. HurnDALL “agp og a vote of thanks to the 
President for his able paper, considering there was no 
call for any remarks in praise of it, as it spoke for 
itself. 

Col. THomson seconded the motion, which was § 
carried with acclamation. 

The President having returned thanks, the meeting 
adjourned. 

Turrty-FourtH ANNUAL DINNER. 


Following the meeting the annual dinner was held in 
the Caledonian Room of the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. 
Porch presided, and was supported by fifty visitors and 
members. 

After an excellent dinner and the usual loyal toasts had 
been duly honoured, Professor Macqueen proposed “The 
Imperial Forces.” He said that before the war it was 
the custom to look upon the British Navy as supreme, 
and he thought the opinion still obtained although there 
had not been any proof of its prowess beyond occasional 
collisions. (Laughter.) The Navy was believed by all 
Britishers to be a great Institution. We now had larger 
ships and more men, and it cost us more. Whether it 
would be equal to the occasion when the time came--we 
all lived in vente and there was no doubt that it would 
do all that was expected of it. He looked upon the 
Navy as a grand service and he hoped that it woull 
never be called into action. With regard to the Army, 
he remembered the time before the war when there was 
a very beautiful hymn sung at the music-halls, to the 
effect that 

“We dont want to fight, but by Jingo if we do, 

We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we've got the 

money too.” 

The last line was printed in italics and that seemed 
to be an important point nowadays. We went out t 
South Africa with the intention of making it a_picnl 
and somehow or other we managed to blunder through. 
In the lists of awards he had noticed no reference to the 
Board of Agriculture. When the British Government! 
had gone, as they decided to go, the whole hog, or a ce 
tain part of it, it would be remembered that they sent 
out a commission to enquire into the condition of he 
ee and they included in that Commission a We 


nown member of the Board of Agriculture. He thong 


the appointment of that gentlemen to so distinguls 
a post was largely due to his acquaintance with switt 
fever in this country (Laughter.) As a mati largely 
concerned in stamping out swine fever he was natu’ 
sent out to South Africa to stamp out the Boers. 4™ 
Army cost us a considerable sum and we 


seat recently. 


vices. But the interests of the 
the Imperial Forces was centred largely u 
Veterinary Department, and they were al 
distinguished services rendered by the me! . 
department in the late war (Cheers.) He did not nee 
state how many Victoria Crosses had not been ave the 
for exceptional valour on the part of members oF 
corps—but that was a mere detail. A great we he 
been nearly won. Coming down toa later date,het veter 
that the services rendered by the members of the 


embers 


to attend the school each year. 

_In conclusion, gentlemen, I than 
tion and consideration, 
dent of your cordial 
—wnthout it my end 


k you for your atten 
and let me add that I feel confi- 
support during the coming season 
eavours will be of no us ; with it our 


aj 
nary profession, both official and unofficial, net on 
long way to bring about that very excellent ¢ ro us 
the terms of the engagement of the vetermary om wae 
in the British Army (Hear, hear); and thateven'® 


the first occasion, perhaps, on which there 


| 
= 
for our money—sometimes. With regard 
teers, they had taken a somewhat back 
and had not received that measure of 
} which they deserved ; still he believed the Volua er i 
| would do their best, should occasion arise for thelr ' » oo 
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opportunity of congratulating the A.V.D. on the distin- 


ished change for the better. Their position was_ 
decidedly improved. While the terms of service were 
very much improved, the rate of remuneration was | 
munificent ; in fact the members of the veterinary de- 
partment of the Army were now the best paid of the, 
profession, and they were now, not only content, 
ut inclined to assist candidates to obtain posts in the | 


foree. He noticed recently ina weekly veterinary paper | 


.a notice that a member of the A.V.D. was prepared | 


to hold classes for intending candidates for the Army 
Veterinary Service, and that were a laudable ambition. | 
He invited members of the examining body to imitate 
that example by inserting an advertisement offering to— 
assist candidates for the R.C.V.S. to enter the profession | 
(Laughter.) The annual report of the A.V.D. contained | 
a number of diseases which were sup to be current | 
in the stables of the King’s army. or all concatena- | 
tions of extraordinary terms, conglomerations of phrase- | 
ology dististinguished for hybridism—distinguished he | 
was going to say for nonsense—commend him to the 
annual report of the A.V.D. (Laughter.) He hoped that 
the access of honour and the vast increase of remuner- 
ation would bring about a reform of the nomenclature 
of the diseases which were supposed to exist in the 
horses of the army. There was always a danger in the 
department of a disease which did not occur in the 
horse called Megalocephalus (Laughter.) It was a dan- 
gerous disease, and he hoped that it would not become 
prevalent. He greeted the gentleman who was to res- 
_ to the toast with every feeling of good will, as 
ajor General Thomson (Cheers.) It was the first 
‘occasion in the history of the profession on which a 
toast of that nature could be coupled with the name of 
a Major General who was also a veterinary surgeon 
— It had been long in coming, but it had come 
-at last. 

The toast was drunk with acclamation. 

Col. H. THomson, C.B., who was warmly received, 
‘characterised the present time as one of change. The 
or; Bag undergoing one of the greatest changes that 
had been experienced in its existence, and in the last 
few months the system of appointing officers had been 
absolutely revolutionised. he same thing was occuring 
also to a certain extent in the Army, and the new Com- 
mission which had been appointed might bring about 
‘tesults which no one could foretell. There was also a 
Commission now sitting with regard to the Volunteers. 
With qm to Professor Macqueen’s remarks on the 
A.V.D., those who were present at the last dinner, when 
he had the honour to reply to the toast of the Imperial 
Forces, might remember that he said the department 
was looking to the efforts of the profession and o 
Societies like the Central Veterinary Society to persuade 
the authorities to give to the department the status : 
Which they considered they deserved and to which the 
were entitled. The of those effcrts was well- 

hown (Hear, hear.) The Army Veterinary Department 


her been placed in a position which it had never held 
before, He did not say it would not improve—he hoped 
it would improve—but at the present time he thought | 
cre Was every reason to be satisfied indeed with the. 
— of the efforts of the profession and in particular of | 
¢ Central Veterinary Society. He could say without 
Be; breach of confidence that it was the efforts of the 
b leties more than of the profession itself which had 
rought about the improvement. With regard to Prof. | 
ee remarks about the nomenclature of diseases, 
: “oa revision might perhaps take place, but the nomen- 
re ure as laid down in the A.V.D. reports was given by 
oe the most honoured and valuable members of the 
ty ession, Dr. Fleming, and even though that nomen- 
pee “re might not be quite up-to-date he did not think, | 
f ie from the man it did, there would be very much | 
“anit to find with it. (Cheers.) 


The toast of “The Central Veterinary Medical Society 
and the President ” was proposed by Mr. G. THATCHER 
who ventured to call it the toast of the evening. He 
said it might be taken that the Society had stood the 
test of age seeing that that was its 34th annual dinner. 
The Society set a high standard, both on the social side 
and the scientific side, and on the charitable side, as it 

ve last year a fifth of its income to charitable objects. 

e laid stress on this because it was well-known how 
tierce the competition, how hard the struggle, and how 
the weakest had to go to the wall. He coupled with the 
toast the name of the President who he said had ob- 
tained the highest. honour the veterinary profession 
could at es give. At present Mr. Porch was an 

Dey 


F.R.C.V.S., but he was told that very shortly there would 
be something more, and that members of that august 
body would be able to walk about with big gowns and 


various coloured hoods. He congratulated the Society 
on adopting the word “ medical” because it would help 
impressing upon the public generally the fact that the 
veterinary surgeon was a medical man, and impressing it 
also upon His Majesty’s judges and magistrates. 

The toast having been heartily received 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, assured the members of the 
Society that he would do his best to make the coming 
session a successful one. He thought that if practi- 
tioners only appreciated such societies as they ought there 
would be a larger roll of members. The privileges of 
membership were two-fold. Not only was the Society 
established to discuss subjects which were of interest 
to the profession, but there was a social side, and the 
members attending the meetings became generally 
acquainted with other members of their profession. 
Since he had attended the Society he had met many 
from whose acquaintance he had had very much pleasure. 
Many members did not attend the meetings from various 
causes, one being the excellent report of the proceedings 
in The Record; but he impressed upon them the 
necessity of their personally attending and taking part 
in the discussions. Papers and interesting cases were 
required for the coming session, and he hoped they would 
be forthcoming. 

Lient. Col. J. A. Nunn, C.LE., D.S.O., in proposing 
the toast of “The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons” 
said every member was proud of his .\lma Mater, and 
sorry to hear that her finances were not good, and the 
question occurred to him whether the finances could not 
be improved byan increased fee for admission to the body 
corporate. Bye-law number 60 placed the fee at £1. 
The profession professed to be a liberal one. In the 
medical profession the fee for registration was £5 ; the 
fee payable on being called to the Bar was 40 guineas 


f | and there was another 40 guineas for the stamp ; and he 


believed that the fee for a solictor was about the same. 
Perhaps the time had come for the Veterinary College 
also to raise its fee (Hear, hear.) He believed that it 
had been stated that a new Charter would be required 
for that ; but his opinion was--and he had consulted 
legal authorities on the matter—-that the Charter of 
1894 was sufficient, and that under that the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons was entitled to charge a fee 
not exceeding 13 guineas for registration, with a fee of 
20 guineas for examination purposes and a fee for re- 
jected students of 3 guineas for each examination. It 
was on the tapis to make an arrangement with the 
Universities for the higher degree in veterinary medicine, 


‘and should it be done he hoped to present himself as a 


candidate (Hear, hear.) The R.C.V.S. had aiways up- 
held the honour and rights of the profession, and he had 


not the slightest doubt that it would do so in the future 


(Cheers.) 

The toast having been duly honoured, Mr. A. C. Co 
replied. He said that as the company was seuasentie 
composed entirely of members of the veterinary profes- 
sion he regarded it as the most interesting, if not the 
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most important, toast of the evening, He claimed in- 
dulgence, as a member of Council of the R.C.V.S., to 
first make a few remarks upon the erroneous statement 
made by his friend Colonel Nunn, who seemed to be 
wholly unacquainted with the financial position of the 
College. So far from the Institution being ina state of 
impecuniosity, it possessed a freehold house, which cost 
£6,000, and it had over £7,000 invested in consols, and a 
balance at the bankers, and what was equally interesting, 
the number of candidates for examination was yearly in- 
creasing,and asa result thefees became greater every year. 
Mr. Cope pointed out that each member is now returned 
by an open ballot, and not as formerly by a small num- 
ber of men who might attend the annual meetings. 
(Hear, hear.) He maintained that the interests of the 
profession were well safeguarded by the members re- 
turned. It was true that in the Council, as in every 
public body of a similar description, there were a certain 
number of disciples of the Demosthenes stamp, who 
occupied a considerable amount of the time of the Coun- 
cil unnecessarily, but such a state of things could not be 
avoided, however much it was to be regretted. The 
Council consisted of a large number of men loyal to the 
profession. (Hear, hear.) They came from all parts of 
the United Kingdom, and gave their time gratuitously, 
and as some resided in Scotland and others in Ireland 
they were put to considerable cost in carrying out their 
loyal and patriotic work. He thought that the whole 
profession owed them a deep debt of gratitude for the 
services they rendered to the body corporate. It had to 
be remembered that 60 years ago the veterinary profes- 
sion was unrecognised, and the practitioner of veterinary 
medicine had no legal right to the title of a professional 
man. It «as entirely due to the six men whose names 
Fagin upon the first Charter —_ in the year 1844 
that the profession had emerged from its then ignoble 
— (Hear, hear.) There was no question that of 
ate years the profession had made for itself a better and 
higher status in every respect, and the fact that the 
University of London, which was one of the most 
jealous of all the Universities in granting degrees, was 
about to consider the question of granting degrees to 
veterinary surgeons, was in itself evidence of the higher 
respect in which the profession was held by those who 
watched it from without. (Cheers.) He could assure 
veterinary surgeons that their interests were carefully 
watched by the Council of the R.C.V.S., and that they 
were daily, he might almost say hourly, working for the 
advancement of the profession. (Cheers.) 

The toast of “The Late President” was proposed by 
Prof. W. Pritchard, F.C.S., and responded to by Mr, W. 
Perryman. 

“'The Visitors,” received befitting tribute at the hands 
of Mr. W. Hunting, and “The Officers of the Society” 
were praised by Mr. S. Villar. 

Mr. A. L. Burrers and Mr. E. L. Stroud replied. 


Horse v. Motor. 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, a paper 
was read on “ Motor Transport for Goods,” by Mr. Dou- 
las Mackenzie, which showed that if the loads were less 
than five and a-half tons the horse was the cheaper, but 
that above that the advantage lay with the motor.” For 
contractors motors were only of use in very limited cir- 
cumstances, and for gravel-hauling, bricks, new road 
work, or discharging barges they could very seldom be 
used. In Municipal work they could seldom, if ever, be 
more economical than horse cartage, and for mineral 
water deliveries he considered the horse the cheapest 
The ideal load for motor transport he placed at from five 


to ten tons for distances exceeding ten miles : 
Standard. 


THE MEMORIAL TO PROF. NOCARD. 
Sir, 

It affords me extreme gratification to announce that 
as a result of my appeal to the profession (through your 
journal) to raise a fund in this country for the “ Nocard 
Memorial” which should be worthy of the cause for 
which I pleaded, I have received an eminently satis- 
factory response, amounting in all to about eighty-three 
sanegl, and I have reason to believe, and hope that [| 
shall have further contributions. 

I take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks 
to all friends for the speedy and liberal support they 
have given. 

Lappend the names of the contributors to the fund, 
and as I propose to forward the amount subscribed to: 
the Secretary of the Fund in Paris not later than Dee. 5, 
I shall feel much obliged if any intending contributors 
would send me their donation before that date.—Yours 


truly, 
C. Core. 
Board of Agriculture, Nov., 25. 
Anonymous W. E. Litt, Shrewsbury 


J.T. Abel, Derby L. Leach, Boston 


A. Auger, Saxmundham 
J. Abson, Sheffield 
Prof. J. W. Axe, London 
G. E. Bowman, Leeds 
W.J.T. Bower, E. Rudham 
J. Blakeway, Stourbridge 
J. Bell, Carlisle 
A. H. Berry, Board of Agric. 
P. G. Bond, Plymouth 
J. E. Blake, Ryde 
H. W. Billinghurst & Airey, 
King’s Lynn 
J. Clark, Coupar Augus 
A. C. Cope, Board of Agric. 
G. Craik, Alnwick 
W. Carless, Stafford 
Carless, Worcester 
H. Crofts, Bedford 
W. H. Crowhurst, 
Canterbury 
J.J. Crowhurst, 
Stratford-on-Avon 
J. H. Carter, Burnley 
J. A. W. Dollar, Bond St. 
Prof. Dewar, Edinburgh 
J. R. Dykes, Wellingboro’ 
J. Fraser, St. Albans 
W. Fawdington, York 
C. H. Golledge, Sherborne 
H. Grey, Kensington 
A. Goodall, Christchurch 
M. Hedley, 
Dept. Agric., Dublin 
R. J. Hickes, 
Market Weighton 
H. Hall, Southampton 
C. Hartley, Lincoln 
W. Hunting, London 
W. A. Hancock, Uxbridge 
P. 8S. Howard, Romford 
R. Porch, London 
J. R. Jackson, 
Board of Agriculture 
G. E. King, Abingdon 
A. Lawson, Manchester 


H. G. Lepper, Aylesbury 


J. H. Loft, Grimsby 
S. Locke, Manchester 
E. Lawrence, Swindon 
Prof. McCall, Glasgow 
Dr. J. Mcl. McCall, 
Board of Agriculture 
J. E. Miller, Board of Agric.. 
J. W. T. Moore, 
Board of Agriculture 
Prof. M’Fadyean, 
R.V. Coll., London 
F. D. McLaren, Beverley 
J. Mackinder, Peterboro’ 
Lt.-Col. Nunn, A.V.D. 
T. Olver, Truro 
T. V. Pettifer, Tetbury 
C. Wood-Page, Banbury 
A. Porritt, Preston 
H. Peele, Durham 
Prof. J. Penberthy, R.V.C. 
W.C. B. Revill, 
Board of Agriculture 
Ridler and Hobday, 
Kensington 
R. Roberts, Tunbridge Wells 
W. W. Smart, 
Board of Agriculture 
J. F. Simpson, Maidenhead 
T. F. Spencer, Kettering 
W. Shipley, Junr., 
Great Yarmouth 
W. G. Schofield, Pontefract 
S. H. Slocock, Hounslow 
R. A. Thrale, Croydon 
Maj.-Gen. Thomson, A.‘ 
W. H. Taylor, Nottingham 
R. C. Tayler, Colchester 
R. C. Thompson, Doncaster 
G. Wartnaby, 
Burton-on-Trent 
Prof. W. O. Williams, 
Edinburgh 
W. Woods, Wigan 
J. Ward, Southminster 
W. Wilson, Berkhams 
S. Villar, Harrow 


DISEASES OF POULTRY. 


ir, 
I shall feel obliged if you or any 


reader will kindly 


diseases 
recommend me a good technical work on the Gales. 


poultry.— Yours faithfully, 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 & 1896. 
Summary OF Returns, WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 21, 1903. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. 
Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out- | Slaugh- 
mals. |breaks| mals. reaks) mals. breaks. | tered * 
Week ended November 21, 1903 ‘ie 17 | 29 | . 31 | 5 + | . | 33 | 206 
1902 11 | 1387] .. . | a | 3a 25 195 
Corresponding week in {330 12 16 38 23 94 
1900 an 12 | 16 | 20 | 32 30 
Total for 47 weeks, 1903 679 | 1013 1845 2282 1351 7166 
1902 ‘ie 611 , 950 1 | 120 4} 1059 1897] 12 1l 1551 | 7541 
Corresponding period in {1901 562 816 | 12 | 669 [1244 2155] 1 1 | 3011 = 14592 
1900 <n 496 835 17 | 227 { 1030 1707 6 t 1774 | 16603 


‘Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov. 24th, 1903. 


IODIDE OF POTASSIUM AND STERILITY. 


The following notes are from a letter to hand as we 
going to press. 

“In the summer of 1902, with several qualms as to what 
might accrue from it, I placed a valuable Shire stallion 
under the treatment. This animal, during the course of 

about five weeks, received a little over one pound of the 
drug, taking regularly half an ounce per diem. The 


interference with the sexual functions was absolutely | 


nil, 


During this last winter, too, I had occasion to treat 


« shorthorn bull for actinomycosis. In this case the 
patient received roughly about one pound of the potas- 
sium iodide in three weeks. Nothing abnormal was 
noted save a shrunken appearance of the testicles, an 
-apparent shortening of the cords, and consequent drawn- 
up appearance of the scrotum. During the time of 
treatment, and since, this animal has bulled cows with 
every appearance of having done so successfully. 

_ Though this is interesting, [ am still aware of the 
fact that an ounce of positive evidence is extremely more 
valuable than a pound of that which is negative, in 
which case, as you justly remark, Mr. Peele’s case is well 
worth recording in fuller detail. The one question that 
rises to my mind is—Is this effect of impotence or steri- 
lity permanent or only transient? A reply to that ques- 
tion from Mr. Peele would be of great interest.- -Yours 


very faithfully, 
H. Cautron Reeks, F.R.C.V.S. 
Spalding, Nov. 24th. 


Registration of Stallions in Devon. 


At a meeting of the Devonshire Agricultural Society 
at Exeter, on the 20th inst., a report was presented hy 
“ Committee nominated in March last to consider a 
eme for the registration of sound stallions throughout 

© county. The Committee recommended that the 


Association should itself undertake the examination of. ) 
‘tion of Kindness to Animals, that a Royal Warrant has 


the stallions by a Professor from the Royal Veterinary 


‘ollege, and should keep a register of all stallions which | 


fulfilled the conditions required. The Committee 
aa considered that the work could be carried out 
a cost to the Association, and that it would 
pitta very beneficial effect on_horse-breeding in the 
aie y. After stating certain rules the Committee went 
ee = they considered that a satisfactory way to 
the ut the examination of the stallions was to request 
‘on. secretaries of the local agricultural societies to 


| 


that the expense would be as follows :—-Professor’s fees 
at ten guineas a day for six days £63; return journey 
to London £4; six days travelling expenses £3; five 
nights’ hotel expenses £5 ; printing and stationery £15 ; 
total £93. Estimated income: 10/6 fee for examining 
eighty stallions, £42 10s. 6d.; for registering sixty 


| £31 10s. ; sale of 500 copies of register at 1s., £25 ; total 


£98 10s., leaving an estimated credit balance of £5 10s. 
Since the smooth working of the scheme could not be 
carried out without the co-operation of the local 
societies, the Committee urged the Association to issue 
a circular explaining the object aimed at, and seeking 
the assistance of all interested in the breeding of sound 
horses. Several suggestions were made to the local 
agricultural societies. The principal veterinary surgeon 
each market town within the local show area should be 
nominated by the local agricultural association to 
examine all mares brought to him on market days 
during February and March, the veterinary, surgeous 
should be guided by the list of hereditary diseases 
issued by the Royal Veterinary College. If a register 
were started the Committee felt sure that horse-breed- 
ing would be established in the county on a basis which 
offered every prospect of success and profit. 

The Association favourably regarded the scheme, and 
deferred consideration of the details until the next 
meeting. 


Army Horses. 


The Church Society for the Promotion of Kindness to 
Animals has issued the following circular :-- 

“ Copy.—-Major-General Sir lan Hamilton, K.C.B., 
has rephed as follows to the honorary secretary of the 
Church Society for the Promotion of Kindness to 
Animals :—‘In reply to your letter of the 11th instant, 
addressed to the Secretary of State for War, | am glad 
to be in a position to acquaint you, for the information 
of the Committee of the Chureh Society for the Promo- 


been approved and promulgated, giving improvements 
in status, pay, promotion, and retired pay of officers of 
the Army Veterinary Department, cal it is hoped that 
these aapeeeaenents will be the means of rendering ser- 
vice in that Department more efticient.’” 

This Society has taken great interest in the subject of 
wounded animals in war time, and desires that better 
provision be made for the officers and men under whose 
care are wounded horses. The Society has been one of 


collect the stallions in their district at a place and hour | the forces at work for increasing the efficiency of the 


‘to be hereinafter settled. The Committee considered ! A.V.D. 


|| 
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When Veterinaries Disagree. 


At King’s Heath Police Court, on Friday, Nov. 13, 
before Messrs. Lane, Lyndon, and Tomson, Joseph 
Williams, of Park Gate, Bromsgrove, was summoned 
for working a mare in an unfit condition, and Arthur 
William Griffin, farmer, of Monsieur Hall, Bromsgrove, 
was summoned for causing the horse to be worked. 
Mr.S. Roberts, Bromsgrove, defended.— Police-constable 
Wright said he stopped the mare on the Bristol Road at 
Northfield, and found two raw wounds on the animal’s 
shoulders.—Inspector Griffen and Albert Clulee, cab- 
man, corroborated, and Mr. J. Blakeway, veterinary 
surgeon, deposed that the animal was unfit for work.— 
For the defence, Mr. Rutherford, veterinary surgeon, of 
Bromsgrove, said he examined the horse six hours after 
Mr. Blakeway, and he came to the conclusion that it 
was quite fit to work. The wounds were simply the re- 
mains of old boils, which were quite dry and caused no 

vain even when touched. he collar had been so 
1ollowed out as to prevent any friction.__Robert Irving, 
stud-groom at Finstall Park, said he was at Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s surgery when the mare was examined, and he 
agreed that the animal was in good working condition. 
—Mr. Lane said the magistrates could not reject the 
evidence of Mr. Blakeway, and the defendants would 
be fined 10s. each and costs.—Birmingham Daily Post. 


[Several communications are unavoidably held over.) 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.8.c.v.s., Wigton 
TIon. Sec. (pro tem.) : Mr. F. W. Garnett, m.r.c.v.s., - 
Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


CentraL V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. R. Porch, ¥.x.c.v.s., 
Farm Lane, Walbam Green, S.W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr E. Lionel Stroud, r.n.c.v.s., 
29 Sprirg-st., Hyde Park, W. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square. Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Cenrrat V,A. or TRELAND. 
Pres. Mr. M. J. Cleary, m.n.c.v.s., Kilpatrick, Mullingar 
Hon. Sec:' Mr J. J. Vahey, M.R.c.v.s., Ballinrobe 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey, m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Fred. Morton Wallis, m.r.c.v.s., Halstead, Essex 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. H. P. Standley, m.x.c.v.s. Wymondham 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. See. Mr. Walter Gardner 


Ver. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. 
Pres: Mr. Chas. Allen, F.R.c.v.s., 
35 North Frederick st. i 
Hn. Sec. Mr. J. McKenny, .r.c.v.s. 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 


LancasHireE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. R. Hughes, r.x.c.v.s., Oswestry 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, m.r.c.v.s. 


Grosvenor-street, Manc 
Meetings, Ist Thursday in April, June, Sept., — 


LINCOLNSHIRE V,M.S. 
Pres. Mr. H. Caulton Reeks, r.x.c.v.s., Spalding 
Hon.Sec: Mr. T. Turner, m.n.c.v.s., Sleaford 
Treas: Mr. E.C. Russell, u.x.c.v.s., Grantham 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October 
Miptanp Counties V.M.A. 


Pres: Mr. Frank H. Gibbing, r.r.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, Nottingham 


NationaL VET. AssociaTION. 
Pres: Mr. C. Allen, r.x.c.v.s., North Frederick-st., Dublin: 
Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.s, 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.8.C.v.s., Whitechapel, London. 


Nationa, VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & 
Society. 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.B.c.v.s., To wer-st, Manchester 
Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, r.n.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.k.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


New Sourn Wates V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. John Stewart, H. AND A.8. 
Vice: Mr. John Pottie, . and a.s. 
Hon. Sec. d& Treas: Mr. J. D. Stewart, M.R.c.v.8. 


Nort or Eneuanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. Craik, m.n.c.v.s., Alnwick 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.R.c.v.s. 
25 Marlborough ‘street, Seaham Harbour 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Nortu or V.M.S. 


Pres: Mr. J. McLauchian Young, F.R.c.v.s., Univ. Aberdeen 

Sec. d& Treas: Mr. Clement Baxter, m.R.c.v.s., Elgin 
Nortnu Wates Y.M.A. 

Pres: Mr. H.O. Richard, m.n.c.v.s., Corwen 


Aon. Sec. O. Trevor Williams, m.x.c.v.s., Llangefni 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., Loncon, Ontario : 
Sec: & Treas: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., Toronto, Ontario 


Royan Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. James East, m.R.c.v.s., Aylesbury 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Percy J. Simpson, M.R.c.v.8., 
Kendrick House, Maidenhead 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royau Scorrisy V.S§, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, c.v.s , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, u.r.c.v.s., Cupar, lifeshire 


Royan M.A. 
Pres: Professor Macqueen 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. L. Jones, m R.c.v.s. 
Assist. H.S. Mr, E. Brown 


Scortiso Metroponitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Connochie, m.z.c.v.s., Aytoun 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J« hn Aitken, Junr., m.R.c.v.s., Dalkeith 


Sours Duruam anp Norra Yorxsuire V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.n.c.v.s., ‘Seaham Harbour 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, ¥F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


Sournern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. C. Pack, m.n.c.v.s, Lymington 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. Spencer, m.R.c.v.s., 
Claremont House, Basingstoke 
Hon. Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, u.n.c.v.s., Wimborne 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


TransvaaL V.M.A. 
Pres: Cupt. Irvine Smith, South Afric :n Constabulary 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Kirby Pilkington, m.r.c.v.s., Johannesburg 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Ascott, u.r.c.v.s., Bideford h 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, M.B.c.V.8., Pyne 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and Novem 


West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Dr. James McIntosh McCall, Vety. Coll. Glasgow 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. J. Bishop, m.8.c.v.8., » 
754 Garscube Road, Glass? 


- Camden House, High-st., W. i 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, | 
“riday alternately in Feb., May, Auy. and Nov 


YorxsHirE V.M.A Leeds: 
Pres: Mr. S. Wharam. m.R.c.v.s., Sholebroke Avenue, ; 
Hon. Sec ; Mr. J. Clarkson, m.n.c.v.s., Garforth, nr. 


Treas: Mr. J. E. Scriven, w-x.c.v.s., Tadcaster 
Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, wad October, 
Thursday in July. 
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